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Authors at Home. XXIII.* 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE IN HARTFORD. 


CONSIDERING that she is seventy-five years of age, Mrs. 
Stowe is in a condition of excellent health. This, it may be 
assumed, is due in part to the Beecher constitution; but it 
is also a result of her settled habits of physical exercise. 
Twice a day regularly she walks abroad for an hour or 
more, and between times she is apt to be more or less out 
of doors. The weather must be unmistakably prohibitory to 
keep her housed from morning till night. Not infrequently 
her forenoon stroll takes her to the house of her son, the 
Rev. Charles E. Stowe, two miles away, in the north part of 





the city. So long as the season admits of it, she inclines to . 


get off the pavement into the fields; and she is not afraid 
to climb over or under afence. As one would infer from her 
writings, she is extremely fond-of wild flowers, and from 
early spring to late autumn invariably comes in with her 
hands full of them. To a friend who met her lately on one 
of her outings, she exhibited a spray of leaves, and passed 
on with the single disconsolate remark, ‘Not one flower 
can I find;’ as if she had failed of her object. As a gen- 
eral thing she prefers to be unaccompanied on her walks. 
She moves along at a good pace, but—so to speak—quietly, 
with her head bent somewhat forward, and at times so 
wrapped in thought as to pass without recognition people 
whom she knows, even when saluted by them. Yet she will 
often pause to talk with children whom she sees at their 
sports, and amuse both herself and them with kindly in- 
quiries about their affairs—the game they are playing, or 
what not. A few days since she stopped a little girl of the 
writer’s acquaintance who was performing the rather un- 
feminine feat of riding a bicycle, and had her show how she 


managed the mount and the dismount, etc., while she looked . 


on laughing and applauding. It is very much her way in 
making her pedestrian rounds to linger and watch working- 
men employed in their various crafts, and to enter into con- 
versation with them—always in a manner to give them 
pleasure. She said recently: ‘I keep track of all the new 
houses going up in town, and I have talked with the men 
who are building most of them.’ Three or four years ago 
her brother, Henry Ward Beecher, sent her a letter which he 
had received from a friend in Germany, condoling with him 
on the supposed event of her decease, a rumor of which 
had somehow got itself started in Europe; and this letter 
afforded her no little entertainment, especially its closing 
with the expression ‘Peace to her ashes.’ ‘I guess,’ she 
observed with a humorous smile, and using her native dia- 
lect, ‘the gentleman would think my ashes pretty lively, if 
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he was here.’ It seems now as though this might be said 
of Mrs. Stowe for quite a while yet. Heaven grant it! To 
what multitudes is her continued presence in the world she 
has blessed a grateful circumstance ! 

Mrs. Stowe has resided in Hartford since 1864, the family 
having removed thither from Andover, Mass., upon the ter- 
mination of Prof. Stowe’s active professional career. Her 
attachment to the city dates back to her youth, when she 
passed some years there. It was also the home of several 
of her kindred and near friends. She first lived in a house 
built for her and of her own design—a delightful house, 
therefore. But its location proved, by and by, for various 
reasons, so unsatisfactory that it was given up; and after 
an interval, spent chiefly at her summer place in Florida, 
the present house was purchased. It is an entirely modest 
dwelling, of the cottage style, and stands about a mile west 
of the Capitol, in Forest Street, facing the east. The plot 
which it occupies—only a few square rods in extent—is well 
planted with shrubbery (there is scarcely space for trees) 
and is, of course, bright with flowers in their season. On its 
rear it joins the grounds of Mark Twain, and is but two 
minutes’ walk distant from the home of Charles Dudley 
Warner. The interior of the house is plain, and of an or- 
dinary plan. On the right as you enter the hall opens into 
a good-sized parlor, which in turn opens into another back 
of it. On the left is the dining-room. In furnishing it is 
altogether simple, as suits with its character, and with the 
moderate circumstances of its occupants. Yet it is a thor- 
oughly attractive and charming home; forit bears through- 
out, in every detail of arrangement, the signature of that 
refined taste which has the art and secret of giving an air of 
grace to whatever it touches, The pictures, which are ob- 
viously heart selections, are skilfully placed, and seem to 
extend to the caller a friendly greeting. Among them are 
a. number of flower-pieces (chiefly wild) by Mrs. Stowe’s 
own hand. 

While there are abundant indications of literary culture - 
visible, there is little to denote the abode of one of the most 
famous authors of theage. Still, by one and another token, 
an observant stranger would soon discover whose house he 
was in, and be reminded of the world-wide distinction her 
genius has won, and of that great service of humanity with 
which her name is forever identified. He would, for in- 
stance, remark on its pedestal in the bow-window a beauti- 
ful bronze statuette, by Cumberworth, called ‘ The African 
Woman of the Fountain ;’ and on an easel in the back 
parlor a lovely engraving of the late Duchess of Sutherland 
and her daughter—a gift from her son, the present Duke of 
that name—subscribed: ‘Mrs. Stowe, with the Duke of 
Sutherland’s kind regards, 1869.’ Should he look into a | 
low oaken case standing in the hall, he would find there the 
twenty-six folio volumes of the ‘ Affectionate and Christian 
Address of Many Thousands of Women in Great Britain and 
Ireland to their sisters of the United States of America,’ 
pleading the cause of the slave, and signed with over 
half-a-million names, which was delivered to Mrs. Stowe in 
person at a notable gathering at Stafford House in Eng- 
land in 1853; and with it similar Addresses from the citizens 
of Leeds, Glasgow and Edinburgh, presented at about the 
same time. The house, indeed, is a treasury of such relics, 
testimonials of reverence and gratitude, trophies of renown 
from many lands—enough to furnish a museum—all of the 
highest historic interest and value; but for the most part 
they are out of sight. Hid away in closets and seldom- 
opened bookcases is a priceless library of ‘Uncle Tom’ 
literature, including copies of most of its thirty-seven trans- 
lations. Somewhere is Mrs. Stowe’s copy of the first Ameri- 
can edition, with the first sheet of the original manuscript 
(which, however, was not written first) pasted on the fly- 
leaf, showing that three several beginnings were made be- 
fore the setting of the introductory scene was fixed upon. 
Many of these things it is Mrs. Stowe’s intention ultimately 
to bequeath in some fashion to the public. 
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There are relics, also, of a more private sort. For ex- 
ample, a smooth stone of two or three pounds weight, and 
a sketch or study of it by Ruskin, made at a hotel on Lake 
Neufchatel, where he and Mrs. Stowe chanced to meet; he 
having fetched it in from the lake-shore one evening ‘and 
painted it in her presence to illustrate his meaning in some- 
thing he had said. One of her most prized possessions is a 
gold chain of ten links, which on occasion of the gathering 
at Stafford House that has been referred to, the Duchess 
of Sutherland took from her own arm and clasped upon 
Mrs. Stowe’s, saying :—‘ This is the memorial of a chain 
which we trust will soon be broken.’ On several of the ten 
links were engraved the great dates in the annals of Eman- 
cipation in England ; and the hope was expressed that she 
would live to add to them other dates of like import in the 
progress of liberty this side the Atlantic. That was in 1853. 
Twelve years later every link had its inscription, and the 
record was complete. 

It is difficult to realize, as one is shown memorials of this 
kind, that the fragile, gentle-voiced little lady, who stands 
by explaining them, is herself the heroine in chief of the 
sublime conflict they recall. For a more unpretending per- 
son every way, or one seeming to be more unconscious of 
gifts and works of genius, or of a great part acted in life, it 
is not possible to imagine. In her quiet home, attended by 
her daughters, surrounded by respect and affection, filled 
with the divine calm of the Christian faith, in perfect charity 
with all mankind, the most celebrated of American women 
is passing the tranquil evening of her days. She will often 
be found seated at the piano, her hand straying over its 
keys—that hand that has been clothed with such mighty 
power—-singing softly to herself those hymns of Gospel hope 
which fave been dear to her heart through all her earthly 
pilgrimage, alike in cloud and in sunshine. Of late she has 
almost wholly laid her pen aside; though just now she is 
engaged, with her son’s assistance, in preparing for publica- 
tion a brief memoir of her honored husband, who passed 
away a few months since. 

There continue to come to her in retiremert, often from 
distant and exalted sources, messages of honor and remem- 
brance, which she welcomes with equal pleasure and hu- 
mility. Not very long ago she received a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone, inspired by his reading ‘The Minister’s Wooing’ 
for the first time, and written in the midst of his public cares. 
What satisfaction it gave her may be judged by an extract 
from it. After telling her that, though he had long meant 
to read the book he had not found an opportunity to do so 
till a month or two before, he says:—‘ It was only then that 
I acquired a personal acquaintance with the beautiful and 
noble picture of Puritan life which in that work you have 
exhibited, upon a pattern felicitous beyond example, so far 
as my knowledge goes. I really know not among four or 
five of the characters (though I suppose Mary ought to be 
preferred as nearest to the image of our Saviour), to which 
to give the crown. But under all circumstances and apart 
from the greatest claims, I must reserve a little corner of 
admiration for Cerinthy Ann.’ 

Joseru H. TwIcHELt. 





Reviews 


The Riverside Shakspeare.* 

Grant Wuite’s first edition of Shakspeare, published in 
twelve volumes in 1857-1862, was a critical one, with elabo- 
tate introductions to the plays and full notes in which the 
various readings and interpretations were recorded and dis- 
cussed. For the advanced student and the critic it is one 
of the standard editions of its class, and must always hold 
a high rank among its rivals, whether English or American. 
The Riverside Edition, published in 1853 in three compact 
volumes, i is, on the other hand, eminently a popular edition. 
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As the preface states, ‘its purpose is not to furnish material 
for critical study either of the Elizabethan dramatists or of 
the English language.” The introduction to each play is 
compressed into a single page or less, and the notes are few 
and brief, averaging about two to a page of text. The story 
of the poet’s life is told in ten pages. 

The text of the Riverside will be found to vary from that 
of the earlier edition in not adhering so closely to the first 
folio. As the editor says in his later preface, his ‘ attitude 
towards the folio has been much changed by study and 
reflection ;’ and while he continues to feel ‘great distrust 
of most conjectural emendation,’ he is somewhat more 
ready to resort to such emendation in obscure passages. 
He admits that formerly he sometimes erred in trying to: 
avoid changes by ‘over subtle explanations’ of the original 
text It is only now and then, however, that he offers an 
emendation of his own, and very rarely one so bold as that 
of the famous ‘dram of eale’ passage in ‘ Hamlet’ (i. 4, 36), . 
where, retaining the ‘eale’ as only a phonetic form of ‘ evil” 
(like ‘deale’ for ‘devil’ twice in one line of the 1604 quarto 
of the same play), he alters ‘of a doubt’ to ‘oft adulter,” 
reading thus : 

The dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance oft adulter 

To his own scandal— 
or ‘scandle,’ as it is curiously misprinted in the comments 
on the passage in the preface. ‘ Adulter,’ it may be noted, 
is a word not used by Shakspeare ; but, aside from that, we 
shall be much surprised if the emendation comes to be ac- 
cepted by any other editor or critic. It is no better—nor 
worse—than a dozen others that have been proposed. 

On the whole, this edition is excellent in its way; and 
the form in which it has just been reissued will be likely to 
render it even more acceptable to the large class of readers 
who want a good text with the minimum of historical and 
exegetical commentary. In 1884 the edition was brought 
out in six volumes, with larger page and thicker paper, at 
twelve dollars for the set. The six volumes are now printed 
on somewhat thinner paper, and are sold for ten dollars. 





Another Nineteenth-Century Diarist.* 

IF READERS of the next century do not know about the 
men of our own times, it will not be for lack of printed 
volumes. No sooner does a man of note die than a swollen 
biography appears— already there is a life of the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury in ¢#ree volumes!—while some writers by 
no means noted do not wait for death, but publish diaries 
and say-so’s with ante-mortem frankness and garrulous cqgm- 
placency. The Carlyle experience would seem to justify 
such procedure; and nowadays the de mortuis nil nisi bonum 
maxem seems so dilapidated that an octogenarian stands a 
better chance than a dead man of hearing good things said 
about him. 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle is not very well-known in 
America; not so well as his late friend Sir Henry Taylor, 
whose readable reminiscences appeared shortly before his 
death. Mr. Stedman, in his ‘ Victorian Poets’ and else- 
where, has spoken kindly of Doyle’s ‘ The Private of the Buffs’ 
and other hearty ballads, and Sir Francis’s occupancy of the: 
Professorship of Poetry at Oxford also caused an addition 
to the critical literature of the Singer's art, which some 
readers here have studied. His ‘ Reminiscences and Opin- 
ions,’ however, will not lack attention in the United States, 
though we cannot promise it any long favor. Itis not quite 
equal, in all respects, to Sir Henry Taylor's similar work; 
but it is chatty, cheery, frank, and full of those personal 
reminiscences which even those who despise the daily papers 
are tond of reading in the old quarterly reviews or in books 
of ana, There is a good deal about Mr. Gladstone, whom 
Sir Francis thoroughly dislikes as a political guide; the 
author's Toryism, indeed, leads him to claim Shakspeare as 


@ Re Reminiscences and Opinions of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 1813-2885. $2. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, ee af 
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a fellow, on the strength of a well-known quotation. Sir 
Francis ought to have known that Shakspeare’s plays clear- 
ly prove him to have been a.Roman Catholic atheist, a le- 
gal alienist, and a monarchist Red Republican. Sir Francis, 


‘ however, is in doubt, like the Pope, whether civilization 


civilizes, and is a ‘Tory because the ‘Government is worse 
than it was sixty years ago,’ and population is increasing too 
fast. ‘To proceed, however,’ in his own words, we find his 
recollections more entertaining than his philosophy, and glad- 
ly listen to what he says of Arthur Hallam, Sydney Smith, 
Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Newman, Sir Robert Peel, 
Matthew Arnold, and ihe rest, of course including Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle and Macaulay. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Arnold, Macaulay is having his ‘innings’ nowadays, and 
Sir Francis, whose poetry somewhat resembles Macaulay’s, 
naturally defends him with warmth and with good sense, in 
his capacity of poet, and intimates that some of his critics 
would better equal his successes as a stylist before they try 
to remand him to the company of Philistine poets and his- 
torical romancers. But we despair of summarizing these 
four hundred pages, whose attractiveness is increased by 
their large, readable type. They are not literature, they are 
not permanently valuable, but they are, in a modest way, 
entitled to that abused adjective, ‘charming.’ We will not 
‘say that they are more readable than fiction, for a good deal 
of contemporary fiction is not readable at all; we will rather 
say that no better after-dinner amusement need be asked for 
than Chapter viii., ‘de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,’ to 
wit: Catholic emancipation, Parliamentary reform, Free- 
trade, Newman, Pusey’s dull sermons, Gladstone’s High- 
Churchism, dogs, and ‘ other incidents belonging to Natural 
History observed by me.’ Under the latter head are facts 
about birds, butterflies, wasps, bees and beetles, after which 
the author, ‘to pass from entomology to mineralogy,’ closes 
entertainingly with allusions to Cesar, Solomon and Esau. 
The last-named worthy ‘ grudged the cost’ of his most ex- 
pensive purchase, which is more than the buyer of this book 
will do. 





A Florentine Artist.* 

THERE is no form of composition more charming than the 
form of autobiography, provided always that the autobiog- 
rapher is not posing or attitudinizing before the public. 
Rousseau theatrically declares his willingness to appear be- 
fore the angel of the resurrection, ‘Confessions’ in hand ; 
while we are left to gather the lovely image of Pascal from 
his shattered ‘ Penseés.’ In Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘ Ricordi,’ 
which Goethe has endowed with a renewed immortality, we 
have a confession instant, pregnant, efficacious, true to life 
and to nature, without premeditation,—disclosing a royal 
Bengal tiger of the Cinquecento with all his fierceness and 
all his genius on him,—a piece of instantaneous self-pho- 
tography. In Hans Andersen’s ‘Mit Lifs-Eventyr,’ again, 
this theatrical Rousseau-like element of self-consciousness 
and self-justification reappears and asserts itself from the 
beginning, reacting upon the reader like a danger-signal. 
All the chemical-intellectual elements have crystallized into 
a monstrous egotism, and we have lineaments like the mis- 
shapen legs of Michael Angelo’s statues, not like those 
stolen from nature while she is momentarily asleep. This 
instructive form of composition is thus like the invisible 
garment woven by the tailors who cheated the King: while 
a man is clothing himself in it, he is really denuding him- 
self and exposing to the public his most secret self. 

Thus it is with Dupré’s ‘Memoirs’ (2), different from 
Rousseau’s and Andersen’s in the absence of plaintive 
‘self-consciousness, different from Pascal’s remains (which 
are as much fragments of an autobiography as of a posthu- 
mous philosophical system), and different from Cellini’s in 


* x. Giovanni Dupré. By Henry Simmons Frieze. With two Dialogues on Art 
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the absence of murderous animal instincts. The volume, 
admirably translated by Madame Peruzzi and now in its 
second English edition, was penned by the distinguished 
Florentine sculptor a few years before his death in 1882, 
and such is the maivefé and natural eloquence with which it 
is written, that its success was immediate in Italy, and has 
now been confirmed, like the autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, by a translation. Dupré was a poor wood-carver, 
born at Sienain 1817. From Siena he removed to Florence, 
where, unable to enter as a pupil of the Academia, he con- 
tinued his wood-carving and began to model in secret his 
celebrated ‘ Abel.’ Amid infinite discouragements he worked 
his way on from one statue in marble to another, until at a 
remarkably youthful age he was appointed a professor in 
the Academy, one of the jurors on art at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1867, and finally president of the jury at Vienna, 
in 1873. Meanwhile honors of all sorts were showered upon 
him ; dukes, duchesses and even emperors visited his studio 
and competed for the honor of possessing sculptures by 
him ; and he was chosen to design the magnificent monu- 
ment to Cavour in Turin. His studio swarmed with sketches 
and beautiful suggestions in marble, clay and bronze; he 
was chosen to complete the sculptural designs on the fagade 
of Santa Croce, and to make the crowning figure of the 
Virgin for the Duomo of Florence ; and work of every sort 
thronged upon him, assisted as he was by the ever-ready 
fingers of his daughter Amalia, who had inherited much of 
her father’s genius. Saturated with the study of Dante and 
the Bible, his conceptions were stamped with an ascetic and 
religious impress which displays a rare beauty and simplicity 
of character. His mind and art were distinctly Catholic— 
sacerdotal, one may say: they were steeped in religious 
ecstacy and medizval mysticism ; and these traits come out 
with even more force in the memoirs than in the marbles. 
The simple, touching, frank and often dramatic character of 
these personal disclosures reveals to us a soul of singular 
sweetness and purity, and they at the same time constitute 
a most interesting commentary on Italian art from 1847 to 
1882. Mr. Frieze’s book (1) is drawn largely from Dupré's, 
and we need not therefor linger longer on it. 





Balzac’s ‘“‘ Cousin Pons.”* 

WITH what mingled feelings one rises from the perusal 
of a new Balzac in the Roberts Brothers’ excellent series ! 
Power, poetry, genius are all there in inexhaustible pro- 
fusion. Balzac is a king, Balzac is an angel, Balzac is a— 
devil! Never man, in certain senses, wrote like this man; 
for is he not man, angel, demon, all in one? It is said that 
certain Orientals of the Eastern ocean light their fires at the 
fiery torrents which well up and flow down from a neighbor- 
ing volcano; that they will not use matches, or any other 
human agency ; and that the fire of their hearths must bea ves- 


. tal fire lit at the heart of the everlasting hills. Thus it is that 


Balzac seems to kindle his pen by plunging it in the fiery 
volcano of the human heart, by keeping it virginal and 
vestal through contact with the primordial passions—love, 
avarice, ambition—by barbing it, so to speak, with the 
crystalization of the human soul, now making of it at once 
a pen to describe and an arrow to pierce the heart of the 
reader. In ‘Cousin Pons’ we have the epic and the ele 

of the ‘ poor relation’ rung in innumerable changes, varied, 
multiplied, till, as in the Baptistery at Pisa, a single voice 
uttering a melodious cry multiplies a hundréd-fold, and a 
hundred voices, a hundred reverberations, are born of one. 
Amid the jangle the original voice is lost, and one hears only 
a multiplied echo filled with crossing and interlacing sounds 
—a Venice of lacing and interlacing channels in the air. So, 
beautifully and touchingly as Balzac in this book starts out 
with his description of Cousin Pons and his mania for col- 
lecting bric-4-brac, ringing as is the motif struck in the open- 
ing chapter (or overture), winding harmoniously through the 


* Cousin Pons, By Honoré de Balzac. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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whole like a long-drawn bugle-burst, yet this central theme 
is broken in upon by so many jarring and quavering vibra- 
tions of evil, by so many diabolic or angelic scenetfe, that 
the reader is lost in the multiplication of echoes, is entan- 
gled in the knotting and unknotting of plots, is bewildered 
in the wilderness of emotions. Balzac’s characters are im- 
possibly good, impossibly wicked, we say; and yet, as we 
read, he illumines them with so many flashes true to nature 
that in the end we are obliged to conféss their fidelity and 
accuracy. Individually, though we may think of this or that 
character ‘ She is a monster,’ or ‘ He is a fiend,’ yet the por- 
trayal is so scientific and so just, the train of circumstances 
leading up to the great crime is so naturally and inevitably 
concatenated, that in the end we acknowledge that such 
people must have lived: Old Grandet or Madame Cibot or 
Fraisier or Schmucke are actualities as real as the people who 
flit along Parisian gutters and get bespattered -as they flit. 
There is a true e/ixir vite in Balzac for the enervated novel- 
ist or the attenuated romancer. One ounce—or, let us say, 
one chapter—of the essence Balzac is the most powerful 


- nervine that the present schools of spindling tale-tellers or 


phthisical psychologists could take to start the blood to 
circulating, the imagination to tingling, or the heart to burn- 
ing. One wonders, indeed, how any human soul could, 
without bursting, hold so much feeling and thought and 
creative vis as Balzac’s: that great geyser played over by 
loveliest color, glowing with intense heat, now calm, now 
terrific in its ebullition, forming in each novel an incrusta- 
tion at once beautiful and terrible, and filled to the brim 
with a light of heaven and of hell. 





Holiday Publications. 
The Jubilee Edition of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.” 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the appearance of the ‘Pickwick 
Papers’ is signalized by the issue by Macmillan & Co. of a new 
edition, called the Jubilee Edition, with the special design of illus- 
trating by notes and engravings the changes which have occurred 
in the half-century. These have been so numerous and so impor- 
tant that ‘ Pickwick’ is already a bookof the past, almost as much 
in need of elucidation, in order to be appreciated by a new genera- 
tion of readers, as anything in the literature of the Queen Anne 
period. In London, particularly, many of the places described in 
‘Pickwick’ have ceased to exist, or have been so changed as to be 
no longer the same. And the people, too, have changed ; types and 
occupations have disappeared ; and while the foundation of British 
human nature remains the same, its humors and its habits and all 
those exterior circumstances which Dickens loved to depict, are not 
as they once were. Messrs. Macmillan’sproject was, therefore, not 
undertaken a day too soon. If ‘ Pickwick’ is to retain its hold on 
the public, its allusions to bygone customs, scenes and personages 
must be explained ; something of an historical interest must be 

iven it. to compensate for the contemporary interest which it has 
ost. The work of doing this has been intrusted, by the publish- 
ers to Dickens’s son, Charles Dickens the younger, who has been 
aided by several of his father’s admirers. Mr. Dickens's introduc- 
tion contains a long account of the circumstances attending the 
conception and publication of the first few numbers of the serial. 
Fac-similes of the etchings of Seymour and Buss which illustrated 
these first numbers are given, and will be of interest to collectors. 
In the body of the work every opportunity is taken to insert views 
of old streets and inns, of old uniforms, the fashions of the time, 
and so forth. There is a picture of a cab and cab-driver on page 
9, apropos of the cab in which Mr. Pickwick drives to the Golden 
Cross, in which the man looks like a skeleton in tight garments and 
the cab like a coffin set on wheels. There is a view of the Bull Inn 
at Rochester, of the White Hart, in the Borough, of the Belle 
Sauvage, of the Leather Bottle at Cobham, of the great White 
Horse at Ipswich, and of innumerable other inns and taverns. 
There are portraits, from former editions, of Mr. Tupman, Mr. 


. Pickwick, the Wellers, father and son, and the fat on There are 
€ 


sketches of a tin rushlight shade pierced with holes like a cullender 
for the light to come through ; of Mr. Pickwick in the sedan chair ; 
of the Court of Common Pleas at Guildhall, all partitions and cur- 
tains; and of a concert at Bath. The notes which are appended to 

chapter en. upon such texts as ‘ Half-Price to the Adel- 
phi Theatre,’ ‘ Mr. Pickwick’s Theory of Tittlebats,’ ‘ Young Gen- 
-tlemen who Smoke in the Streets by Day,’ ‘Skaits and Skaiting,’ 
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‘ A‘Red-Faced Wixon’ and ‘St. Simon Without and St. Walker 
Within.’ We learn that Lant Street, where Mr. Bob Sawyer lived, 
still looks about as Dickens describes it, colonized by clear-starch- 
ers,journeymen book-binders and mantua-makers; that ‘ made his. 
lucky’ means made his escape; and that the cockneyisms of the 
present day are different from those of Sam Waller’s time and 
curiously like the mispronunciations common with the street 
urchins of New York. The edition is in two good-sized volumes, 
bound in dark cloth and provided with gilt tops. Save for the ab- 
sence of Phiz’s etchings, it is the best, and as sets of these are stilk 
obtainable, it may be made an ideal ‘ Pickwick’ by inserting them. 





Bida’s Illustrations of ‘‘ The Song of Songs.” 

Bipa’s designs illustrating ‘The Song of Songs’ are the best 
work he has done, although now an old man and although his im- 
pressions of the Holy Land must have become half effaced by time. 
Something must be allowed to the pleasant touch of MM. Edmond 
Heduin and Emile Boilvin who have etched them, but as composi- 
tions and as drawings of the figure they are superb, and show not 
the slightest sign of failing powers. The characters—those of the 
lovers and of the younger sister of the Sulamite in particular— 
are exquisitely rendered, and the costumes are evidently accurate 
though nothing has been sacrificed to a desire to display knowl- 
edge of archzological detail. The only fault of consequence is the 
omission to make use of the magnificent scenery of Northern Pal- 
estine, which is that to which the Sulamite constantly recurs. But 
this absence of background concentrates the attention upon the 
figures, and as they are in all cases worthy of long examination, it 
should be considered rather a beauty than a defect of the pictures. 
that landscape enters into them so little. Most of them show a 
single figure only, and some of these are among the best. That of. 
the King ——. page 22 is a noble figure; and a finer ideal of 
the young Shemite than that pictured opposite page 36 it would be 
difficult to find. Still, the group of the lovers at the wine-press, 
that illustrating the lines, ‘1 adjure ye, O daughters of Jerusalem,’ 
etc., and most of all that which shows the Sulamite introducing her 
lover to her mother, full of delicate observation of the finest Jew- 
ish types, will very properly please the public most, because they 
do not depend so entirely upon their artistic merit for approval as. 
do the former drawings. The text is that of the Revised Version. 
There are twelve cu/s-de-lampe or tail-pieces, drawings of plants 
and flowers mentioned in the poem, by Gustave Greux. The etch- 
ings are beautifully printed on Japanese paper and mounted on 

aper of the same quality used for the text, which is sufficiently 

eavy, white and smooth. Only two hundred and fifty copies have 
been printed. (Lippincott.) 





* Nature’s Hallelujah” and ‘‘ The Message of the Blue-Bird.” 
IRENE E. JEROME should learn to draw better before she illus— 
trates another book. There is no art in the Japanesque patchwork 
of motives that have no pictorial relations which she affects. Mr. 
Cheney’s and Mr. Whittier’s verses, moreover, would read much 
better in ordinary type than in her ‘ picturesque’ lettering. We 
should not take the trouble to give her this advice if there were: 
no good qualities apparent in her work. Much of it, as shown 
in ‘Nature’s Hallelujah’ (Lee & Shepard, $6), is silly—perhaps 
a trifle conceited ; but there is evident a real feeling for natural: 
beauty, a sensitiveness to its more delicate manifestations in 
articular, common enough among women, but which they seldom 
eel impelled to express except to one or two persons.’ Some of 
the sketches of wild flowers in the present volume have a charm: 
never found in botanical drawings, not even in the work of special- 
ists like Giacomelli, but which is present in nature. This comes- 
from noting and taking pains to reproduce certain delicacies of 
form which the professional draughtsman ignores as unimportant 
but which are really essential to the beauty of the flower. The 
folding of the petals of the anemone blossom on page I5§ is an ex- 
ample ; and the frailty of the wild cherry blooms on page 27, and 
the convolutions of the young ferns on page 41, are others. Cer- 
tain landscape effects also are well apprehended, but not compre- 
hended. These good gifts need not suffer from a little artistic 
training in drawing and painting ; and they would gain vastly, even 
now, if they were presented without any affectation of decorative 
arrangement. 

The same remarks will apply to the drawings of birds and land- 
scapes in ‘The Message of the Blue-Bird’ (Lee & Shepard, $2), 
in which the text is partly drawn from the Bible. The sympathy 
with nature that is shown in them is intense; but the artist is 
sometimes too much alive to small circumstances, and in trying to 
produce an ng caeags by means Of them occasionally fails com- 
pletely. Both books are very neatly got up, the former in brown 
and gold ; the latter in blue and white. 
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“* Memorials of Washington.” 


CERTAIN papers of Mr. Robert Cary, a London merchant who 
had been Washington’s English agent before the Revolution, and 
certain portraits painted by a relative of his named Sharples, form 
the material of a volume of 362 pages just issued by Scribner & 
Welford under the title of ‘Memorials of Washington.’ ($6.) It is not 
easy. on account of the plan of the author, who is a retired Major 
of the Fourth Lancashire Artillery and probably more used to the 
sword than to the pen, to say just what the value of the written 
memorials which have come into his hands may be. He says that 
all letters having reference to Washington’s affairs were destroyed 
by Cary at Washington’s request, and most of the letters quoted 
in the book relate to Sharples, who is shown to be a man of 
good parts, of liberal views, a great admirer of Washington, orig- 
inally educated in a Jesuit college, and on the authority of Jefferson 
‘a delightful-converser.’ That he was also a pretty good painter 
is shown by the autotype reproductions of the portraits by him 
with which. the volume is illustrated. Two are of Washington, 
one a profile view showing a more refined and somewhat more 
English face than Stuart’s better-known portrait. One is of 
Martha Washington, also in profile. There is a full-face portrait 
of General Hamilton’s wife, a pretty woman with languishing eyes ; 
one of Miss Field, one of Miss Jay, with a rose at her bosom; one 
of Mary Washington, one of Mrs. Van Rensselaer, one of Angelica 
Peale, dressed @ da Grecgue; one of ‘the daughter of Patrick 
Henry,’ one of Priestley, and a portrait of Mrs. Robert Fulton, niece 
of Chancellor Livingstone. All of these are excellent examples of 
the autotype process, and no doubt give a good account of the 
paintings from which they have been taken. A number of small 
cuts in the text show some of the relics preserved at Washington. 
We learn from Major Walter’s somewhat rambling account that 
the Father of his Country was very fond of Bristol pickled tripe, 
and not much more that is new. But the portraits are, in them- 
selves, a sufficient excuse for the book, which is handsomely though 
plainly bound in green, with the Washington arms stamped upon 
it in gold. Another edition, on large paper, contains selected im- 
pressions of the portraits and two additional ones. after Middleton, 
of Fulton and of Mary Phillipse. 





Minor Notices. 

‘FLOWERS FROM DELL AND BOWER’ (White, Stokes & Allen, 
$2.50) is a collection of well-known poems about flowers, some 
with fac-sémile of the author’s manuscript, illustrated in color by 
Susie Barstow Skelding. Some of the illustrations are prettier than 
others, but the whole effect is a little too florid—too much like the 
old-fashioned books of our grandmothers’ centre-tables. ‘PINE 
AND CEDAR’ is a little collection of Bible verses, arranged by O. E. 
P. S. with a preface by Anna Warner (Whittaker, 30 cents). Each 

e is ornamented with a little colored design of evergreen. 
‘Flowers of Hope,’ arranged by R. E. M. (same publisher) is a 
Scripture text-book for every day in the year, with pretty little 
sprigs of colored flowers on each page.——CASSELL & CoO. issue in 
a tiny book, prettily bound and illustrated, ‘ Bible Chimes,’ a collec- 
tion of verses from the Bible for every day in the month. “SONGS 
AND SKETCHES’ for the four seasons, selected and er by 
E. Nesbit and Robert Ellice Mack (Dutton), are pleasing holiday 
gift books. 











TENNYSON’S lyrical poems, selected and annotated by Francis 
T. Palgrave, are published by White, Stokes & Allen in one of 
those handsomely-printed little volumes, covered in vellum paper, 
of which they have made a specialty. The selections inciude al- 
most all of Tennyson’s short poems. The notes, which are not too 
numerous, and an index occupy about seventeen pages of fine type 
at the end. SOMETHING new in the way of a calendar has been 
issued by Roberts Bros. It is double, there being one set of cards 
for morning and another for evening, with selections from modern 
and ancient authors appropriate to the time of day, as well as to the 
season of the year. Instead of the usual gaudy lithographed back- 
ground, these are mounted upon oval cards, delicately tinted and 
ornamented with a flight of birds for the morning and stars and 
crescent moons for the evening. 








Books for the Young. 

‘OH, DEAR! what can the matter be’ with Walter Crane? Is 
his vein of bright and pone fancy worked out? Are there to 
be no more nymphs and fairies, no more Eighteenth Century gar- 
lands and dances around maypoles from his pen? We hope such 
is not the case, and that his lapse into dulness and ugliness is onl 
for this once, never to be repeated. We will, therefore, let him o 
easily. ‘ Pot-Hooks and Perseverance’ is meant, of course, for 
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small children, but Mr. Crane would be the last to say that bad 
work of any kind is good enough for them. Yet this book is full of — 
bad drawing, of clumsy inventions and ugly color. The only ec 
por | in it is the sketch of two Academy critics represented as half-_ 
plucked crows, which is introduced at about the middle. The pub- 
lishers, Marcus Ward & Co., have done what they could for it in 
the way of printing and paper——-ROBERTS BROS. issue in pam- 
phlet form, with very clever illustrations by Gordon Browne, the 
stories of Hop-o’-my-Thumb and Beauty and the Beast, retold in 
a bright and amusing way by Laura E. Richards.‘ ALL ROUND 
THE CLOCK,’ by Robert Ellice Mack, illustrated by Harriett M. 
Bennett (Dutton, $2), is one of the prettiest of the illustrated books 
for little children. 





‘SILENT PETE,’ prettily illustrated (Harper, $1), is one of James 
Otis’s spirited and touching little stories, entertaining to old and 
young. The adventures of the two little stowaways are told with | 
mingled vigor and pathos, and Pete’s friend Jerry is as bright as he 
is tender, and as tender as he is bright ——' Bye-o-BABY BAL- 
LADS’ (Lothrop, $2) is a collection of ten little ballads by Charles 
Stuart Pratt, with reproductions of quaint and amusing water-color 
illustrations by F. Childe Hassam. The cover is rich and yet deli- 
cate in color, suggesting a painter’s palette on which the colors have 
been mixed ‘ with brains, sir. ——-ONE needs new adjectives for the 
Christmas books, but lovely and dainty and charming must do duty 
once more, for lack of new ones, in speaking of the pretty verses 
and pictures of ‘ Under Blue Skies,’ by S. J. Brigham. orth- 
ington, $2.——THE dear old verses of ‘ A Visit from Santa Claus,’ 
by Clement Moore, ever new and ever welcome, have been amus- 
ingly illustrated in color by Virginia Gerson, and published in book 
form for the holidays by White, Stokes & Allen. 





Magazine Notes. 


THE new Scribner's Magazine opens with ‘ Reminiscences of the 
Siege and Commune of Paris,’ written by ex-Minister Washburne, 
and interesting as giving from one in an official position a vivid 
account of the dynasty that fell and the Republic that was pro- 
claimed, within a few hours, without the shedding of a drop of 
blood. It is noteworthy that Mr Washburne thinks that Napoleon 
did not desire the war with Prussia. Among the interesting illus- 
trations is a fine portrait of Gambetta. In a paper on ‘Our De- 
fenceless Coasts,’ F. V. Greene considers whether, in doing nothing 
for coast defence while other nations are spending millions, we 
maintain a sturdy independence of thought, or display an a t 
ignorance which may go, like pride, before a fall. Annie Care 
Morris contributes some extracts from the diaries of Gouverneur _ 
Morris, giving glimpses of social life in Paris at the time of the 
Revolution. In ‘Socialism,’ Francis A. Walker distinguishes so- 
cialism from communism. The number is especially strong in fic- 
tion, giving the opening chapters of a very promising serial by 
Harold Frederic, ‘Seth’s Brother's Wife ;’ of another striking one 
by H. C. Bunner, ‘The Story of a New York House;’ a powerful - 
short story by Thomas A. Janvier, ‘In Mexico;’ and a touching 
one by Margaret Crosby, ‘A Violin Obligato.’ Three sonnets by 
Arlo Bates are ae above the average of magazine poetry. 
A long article on ‘The Babylonian Seals,’ by Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, has among its illustrations some from seals in the author's 
collection. 


The English Illustrated, with many fine full-page illustrations, 
contains a beautifully-written article on Venice, by H. F. Brown, 
full of picturesque description, with the hazy atmosphere of — 
romance softening the details of history. ‘A Siege Baby’ is a 
strong story of the Indian Mutiny, with an amusing touch at the 
end, by J. S. Winter; and Farjeon’s story of ‘ A Secret Inheritance,” 
grows more interesting. ‘Surrey Mill Wheels,’ by Grant Allen, 
and ‘ Hops and ak Apres ’ are pleasant descriptive papers. One 
of the most enjoyable things in the number is ‘In the Heart of 
London,’ by D. Rice-Jones, illustrated by Hugh Thomson, whose 
drawing of ‘ Their Christmas Dinner’ is alone ‘ worth the price of — 
the magazine. —— The Brooklyn Magazine is truly a Christmas 
number. It opens with Mrs. Spofford’s article on Christmas in — 
New England, which incidentally deals with Christmas more gen- 
erally; while William Perry Brown gives an interesting account of 
‘Christmas in the Tennessee Mountains,’ and Edith Thomas con- 
tributes a Christmas poem. Edward Irving’s story, ‘Which was 
It?’ is built after the fashion of ‘ The Lady and the Tiger,’ with an 
original version of the now famous problem. William H. Ridei 
contributes his third paper on ‘ The op 08 Navy of Great Britain,’ — 
and Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage fill the supplement as usual. In 
January the magazine will appear with a new title, The American 
Magazine. 
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* \ Daniela. 


_ to give one. 


A second edition of the December Century has just been issued, 
the Life of Lincoln having increased the sale of the magazine by 
30,000 copies. To the January number Prof. Sloane, editor of The 
Princeton Review, will contribute a i, owes sketch of George 
Bancroft, the distinguished historian. The most interesting part 
of this article, which has been prepared with Mr. Bancroft’s assist- 
ance, will be its report of the interviews with Goethe and Byron. 
These occurred about sixty years ago, but Mr. Bancroft has never 
before published an account of them, or given such an account to 
any one for use in any way. —— authoritative on the subject 
has ever appeared in print, except a few lines from Byron himself. 
——The first part of ‘a literary surprise’ from the pen of Marion 
Crawford will soon appear in Macmilian’s. A note in The Pall 
Mail Gazette says: ‘\t is a curious work ; not quite fiction, not quite 
literary criticism, but containing something of each, with a spice of 
melodrama added.’——The January Ad/antzc will be printed from 
new type. 





“ Daniela.” 


Mapame Mopjeska has signalized the closing week of her 
long and prosperous engagement at the Union Square Theatre 
by the production of a new play, from the German of Phil- 
lipi, in which she discovered a part well suited in many re- 
spects to her own peculiar abilities. It is a pity that the 

- piece was not rewritten and rearranged by an experienced 
playwright, as the dramatic material, which it undoubtedly 
contains, might easily be put to more effective and piausible 
use, while the dialogue, or the greater part of it, is too Ger- 
man in form and spirit to meet with favor from an English- 
speaking audience. 

The heroine of the play, Daniela, has married a widower 
whose heart is buried in the grave of his former wife, whom 
he regards as a type of all that is adorable in womanhood. 
But this seeming paragon was faithless, though unsuspected, 
and the secret of her guilt is discovered, accidentally, by 

The latter, anxious only to shield her husband 
from the shock of disillusion, summons her predecessors’ 
paramour, a young lawyer, to a secret interview, and com- 
pels him to surrender certain love-letters which she knows 
to be in his possession. She then binds him by oath never 
to reveal what has occurred between them and dismisses 
him. A malicious relative informs the husband of the clan- 
destine meeting, and the latter in a furious transport of 
jealousy demands an explanation from Daniela, who refuses 

He charges her with disloyalty, and she, after 

protesting her innocence and upbraiding him for his cold- 
ness and mistrust, leaves his home, as she declares, for ever. 

The husband determines to procure a divorce, and applies 

to the very lawyer whohas wronged him. They are unknown 
to each other, but the. husband in stating his case reveals 

his identity, and the lawyer, too noble to avail himself of a 

woman's self-sacrifice, makes full confession and offers sat- 
isfaction. This is the best written and most striking scene 
in the play. The husband then seeks Daniela and implores 
her pardon, but she refuses to grant it until she hears of 


the intended duel, when she relents, stipulating however - 


that there shall be no fight. Thereupon the curtain falls 
upon a scene of general happiness. 

This story is founded upon most illogical premises. 
Probability is set aside for the sake of situation. It is most 
unlikely, in the first place, that a man utterly crushed by 
the loss of his first wife should be in a hurry to marry an- 
other, and it is preposterous to suppose that any woman in 
Daniela’s position would be so foolish as to compromise her 
own honor by clandestine meetings with a stranger in her 
own house, especially when there is no danger of the be- 
trayal of the secret. Her behavior in refusing an explana- 
tion to her husband is still more inexplicable, for she thereby 
exposes him to the very disgrace from which she is trying 
to save him. The only result of her silence is to substitute 
a present and public for a past and secret shame—an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of false sentiment. No greater tribute 
can be paid to the actress than by the acknowledgment that 
her genius lent an air of reason and naturalness to the 
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The ideal of womanhood 
which she presented was exquisitely graceful, tender and 
pure, and in the more stirring moments was full of lofty re- 
solve and the finest natural dignity. The range of emotion 
in the scene where she repels the accusations of her husband 
is very wide, and is depicted with extraordinary truth and 


scenes in which she took part. 


force. The impersonation is equally remarkable for its 
delicacy, its grace, its pathos and its emotional power. 





American Documents in Europe. 


A NUMBER of gentlemen met last Saturday at the residence 
of the late Mr. Tilden, No. 15 Gramercy Park, to listen to 
a statement from B. F. Stevens of London, in relation to 
manuscripts and other documents concerning America, to 
be found in the public and private archives of Europe. Mr. 
Benjamin H. Field, President of the New York Historical 
Society, was called to the chair, and Mr. Nicholas Fish was 
appointed secretary. Among the other gentlemen present 
were the Hon. John Jay, Chief Justice Daly, Julge Van 
Vorst, the Hon. John Bigelow, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. 
Philip Schaff, Oswald Ottendorfer, Henry G. Marquand, 
Allen Thorndike Rice, L. P. di Cesnola, Supt. Little of the 
Astor Library, and the Librarians of the New Jersey and 
Long Island Historical Societies. 

Mr. Stevens is the proprietor of the American Library 
and Literary Agency at 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
London, and a brother of the late Henry Stevens; of Ver- 
mont, who collected for Mr. James Lenox the invaluable 
works now hidden away in the Lenox Library in this city. 
For years he has devoted his leisure hours to the examina- 
tion of the documents relative to America which are to be 
found in European libraries, and his researches have re- 
vealed the existence of an astonishing number of them 
covering the years from 1772 to 1874—not less indeed, in- 
cluding duplicates and triplicates, than 95,000. Printed in . 
book form they would fill about too volumes of 1,000 pages 
each; so their publication, which Mr. Stevens had once 
hoped to procure, may be regarded as out of the question. 
The next best thing would be an index to them, and this 
Mr. Stevens has begun to make. The period of most inter- 
est and importance to historians of the United States is 
probably that which extends from 1763, when France re- 
linquished the Northwestern Territory to England, to 1783, 
when the Revolution was concluded; and it is this period 
to which Mr, Stevens has paid most attention. He now de- 
sires to be authorized by Government to prepare a complete 
index to the manuscripts and other documents in England, 
France, Holland and Spain, relating to American affairs 
during the twenty years in question—an index that shall 
give a general notion of the contents of each document and 
tell where it is preserved, and, if it has been published, when 
and where. 

Such a catalogue would fill fourteen volumes of a thou- 
sand pages each, and asupplementary chronological index 
would fill four volumes of the same size. The whole work 
would cost the country about $100,000. Its value to Amer- 
ican historians would be incalculable ; and it is not surpris- 
ing that the New England Historical Society should have 
undertaken to commend Mr. Stevens’s proposition to Con- 
gress. At the meeting last Saturday that gentleman ex- 
hibited a manuscript volume of the index as a specimen of 
his work, which has already made considerable progress. 
After an informal discussion of the subject, a memorial to 
Congress was drawn up, and a committee consisting of Mr. 
Bigelow, Dr. Crosby, Mr. Marquand, Mr. Ottendorfer and 
Mr. Albert G. Browne appointed to submit it to Congress. 





Recent Orchestral Music. 


INTERESTING as well as new numbers were found in the 
programmes of the two orchestral concerts given last week. 
On Thursday evening Mr. Van der Stucken conducted the 
second of his Symphonic Concerts at Chickering Hall, and 
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true to his policy as set at the outset of his successful career 
here, he brought furward some new music and again gave 
the American composer representation. His more impor- 
‘tant novelty was a ‘Symphonic Suite’ by J. L. Nicodé, a 
work of sufficient magnitude to have entitled it to be called 
a symphony. Herr Nicodé (a German, in spite of his 
French name) has shown himself an exceedingly ready and 
Angenious writer in all of his music that has come across the 
water to us, and this suite is marked by the same qualities 
din a high degree. But it does not bear comparison well 
with his ‘Symphonic Variations,’ with which Mr. Thomas 
introduced him to the American public two years ago. The 
suite consists of a prelude (in which features of the old 
‘style of composition are well handled), a scherzo, theme 
and variations, and concluding rondo. ‘The American nov- 
elty was a division from the Christmas cantata entitled ‘ The 
Nativity,’ composed by Prof. Paine, of Harvard, three years 
ago—well written, dignified, and beautiful music. 

At the concert of the Symphony Society on Saturday even- 
ing, or—to be strictly accurate—at the public rehearsal on 
Friday afternoon, Brahms’s symphony in E-minor, the com- 
poser’s fourth work of the kind and the principal European 
novelty of last year, was played for the first time in public 
in America under the direction of Walter Damrosch, The 
performance was not satisfactory, which is much to be re- 
‘gretted since the position of Brahms in the musical world, 
that of facile princeps among symphonists, has entitled his 
work to as perfect an interpretation as could be secured by 
intelligent study and painstaking work on the part of the 
conductor and his men. The symphony is a notable addi- 
tion to musical literature. It is distinctively original, and 
a marvel of lucidity, comparing more than favorably in this 
respect with the three symphonies that have preceded it 
from Brahms’s pen. It is also beautiful music—too beauti- 
‘ful, indeed, for such indifferent treatment as it received. 
After the symphony all the music composed by Mendelssohn 
for ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was performed, George 
Riddle reading such portions of the comedy as the music il- 
dustrated. The exquisite addition to Shakspeare’s fairy drama 
was heard with delight by a fine audience. 





Mexican Literature. 


“TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I am very sorry indeed that Mr. W. H. Bishop’s summary of Mexi- 
can literature made so slight an impression upon my mind when I 
read it, two or three years ago, that in a recent paper in THE CRITIC 
I referred to Mexican literature as a subject ‘absolutely unknown 
to English readers.’ I trust that Mr. Bishop will accept my prompt 
and hearty apology for my carelessness; and that the readers of 
‘THE CRITIC also will pardon my oversight. I cannot but hope, 
moreover, that my mistake has been the means of giving both Mr. 
Bishop and the readers of THE CRITIC a certain amount of harm- 
dess pleasure : the first,.in that it has enabled him to lay before the 
second his highly complimentary opinion of himself and of his 
book; the second, in that it has smiled with kindly indulgence upon 
‘the charming aiveté with which this expression of opinion has 
been uttered. In this age of conventionalism, of affected modesty, 
there is great refreshment to be had in coming upon so frank an 
outburst of generous self-esteem. 

I must, however, deny explicitly—for in matters of this nature it 
is well to be explicit—Mr. Bishop’s intimation that my poor little 
paper in THE CRITIC was of the second-hand sort that, appar- 
ently, it was his intention to use in his own book had he been able 
to procure it from Sefior Altamirano. I am happy to say that very 
nearly all the books mentioned in my paper are here in my library 
—and would be quite at Mr. Bishop’s service could I be persuaded 
‘that he really would care to read them. Coming from any other 
source, the accusation that Mr. Bishop has ventured to Suggest 
-would require more than a mere line of counter-statement. But 
from Mr. Bishop—who obviously is not aware that, looking at the 
matter from either a moral or a litem point of view, there is any- 
thing irregular in having his chapters ‘ written out’ for him when 
casual poets whom he encounters can be induced to do it—a charge 
-of this grave nature is without weight. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, Dec. 8th, 1886. THOS. A. JANVIER. 
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The Lounger 


IT IS A new departure in publishing for a magazine to equip a 
—- expedition for the purpose of giving an author the means 
of reaching ground of exceptional interest. This is what Outing 
has just done. It has fitted out the smallest yacht ever commis- 
sioned by the United States Government, and placed in command 
of it a journalist who is also a sea-faring man and a scientist, and 
who proposes to circumnavigate the globe in a manner likely to 
furnish very interesting literary results. Captain Cloudman—who 
is mate, cook and crew as well as ‘captain bold’ of the yacht 
Outing—is the author of a system of ocean signal-stations that 
bears his name, and has for many years been on the staff of a lead- 
ing journal of this State. He is to make his tour of the world in a 
boat of 4 ,$, tons—a diminutive craft, whose liliputian dimensions 
will give him perfect freedom in running in and out of shallow har- 
bors. His course from here is through the West Indies to the 
Isthmus, which he will cross with his boat in a freight-car; thence 
to Behring Straits,where he will cross to Siberia ; thence past China, 
Siam and India through the Suez Canal to and through the Medi- 
terranean to the Atlantic, which he will cross by way of Iceland, 
returning to New York in the fall of 1888. Capt. Cloudman’s west- 
ward voyage begins before Mr. Stevens’s éastward tour of the 
world on a bicycle is concluded. His letters home will appear in 
Outing from month to month. 





IF ‘ENTERPRISE’ can make a magazine successful, gp toro bs 
should lead the procession. Its new editor, Mr. Walsh, inherits the 
journalistic spirit of his grandfather, the founder of the Philadel- 
phia National Gazette, a successful journal of half a century ago, 
and he is editing Lzpfzncott’s somewhat on the plan of a daily 
newspaper. It is he who introduced Martin Irons and Mrs. James 
Brown Potter into the noble army of writers, and it is he who has 
metamorphosed Miss Rose Cleveland into a poet. I don’t think 
Mr. Walsh gave Miss Cleveland a very poetic subject for treat- 
ment. ‘The Dilemma of the Nineteenth Century’ is as tive 
title certainly, but how Miss Cleveland ever settled upon the par- 
ticular dilemma that Mr. Walsh referred to is more than I can im- 
agine. She divined it to be the ‘woman question,’ and this she has 
treated with a fine sarcastic humor in four hundred lines of Spen- 
serian metre. 





IN A recent magazine article on Liszt, it was said that a certain 
Fraulein Aus der Ohe was his favorite pupil at the time of his death. 
There is apt to be a great deal of humbug about ‘favorite pupil’ 
reputations, and the writer of the article explained that it vee 
meant that ‘the master’ paid a little more attention to the playing 
of this pupil than to his others. Whenever she sat down at the 

iano, he came into the room to listen, and he always complimented 

er on her performance. Miss Aus der Ohe has just come to 
America, and I had the pleasure of hearing her in private the 
other evening. She is quite young—barely out of her teens, I 
should say ; but she plays with all the finish of a mature artist, and 
she has the touch of aman. Her execution is exceptionally bril- 
liant, and her technicque remarkable. I predict a fine success for 
this young pianist when she makes her dedu¢ at Herr Seidl’s con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on the 23d of this month. 





Poor Mr. Froude! No wonder he has fled to the West Indies. 
If he had gone off on an expedition to the North Pole, no one 
could have blamed him for it. But I will venture to say that even 
there some wretched Eskimo would have criticised his editing of 
the Carlyle letters. It was hard enough to have to edit those badly- 
written manuscripts, without being made the object of universal 
abuse. But now Sir James Stephen, who was executor of Carlyle’s 
will under Mr. Froude, comes to the front, and in an open letter to 
the latter defends him from the attacks of which he has been the 
target for the last few years. He says that Carlyle did not use Mr. 
Froude well when he left to him the decision of what should be 
published and what destroyed among his letters. He wanted, to 
make some atonement for the way he treated his wife, and he 
hadn’t the courage to do it himself, nor yet to direct how it should 
be done. Truly, Mr. Froude is to be pitied. He has paid dearly 
for his friendship with one of the greatest men of the century. 





THE following anecdote of Margaret Fuller, which I believe has 
not before been printed, comes from a correspondent in Boston: 
‘One evening Miss Fuller with a young friend took a suburban 
train to attend a small social gathering. She had dressed with 
unusual care, the finishing touch being a bunch of beautiful hot- 
house flowers which she wore in her corsage. When the conduc- 
tor came into the car to collect the fares, Margaret suddenly re- 
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like a flood. 





membered that her pocket-book was in the dress she had left at 
home! Her companion was in the same plight as herself; and there 
was nothing to be done but to explain matters to the conductor. 
That official proved obdurate, however; the ladies were both 
strangers to him, and their excuse was hackneyed and transparent ; 
he would be obliged to leave them at the next way-station. Snatch- 
ing the bouquet from beneath her cloak, Margaret rose to her feet 
with queen-like dignity and exclaimed: “Is there no one in this car 
who will purchase these flowers?” A gentleman instantly came 
forward and paid the fares of the two ladies, but, it is needless to 
say, refused to take the bouquet. The card which Margaret ex- 
changed with him, however, he keeps to this day; and the incident 
was the beginning of a pleasant acquaintance between them.’ 





AN ALBANY publisher threatens the peace of the nation with ‘a 
large and valuable work entitled “ American Ancestry,” in which 
the direct male lineage of every citizen of the United States will be 
recorded, who can trace his descent from families settled in Amer- 
ica previous to 1800.’ Assurance is given to persons familiar with 
the peerages and baronetages of Great Britain, that the proposed 
blue-book ‘ will be similar in character to Burke’s well-known pub- 
lications, but adapted ’ (the italics are mine) ‘ Zo the conditions of 
American society. This is a wise proviso. The Sir Bernard 
Burke of the Great Republic does not engage to furnish every 
American citizen with a clear descent from Alfred the Great, or 
William the Conqueror, or David ap Llewellyn, or the first Thane 
of Angus, or Brian Boru ; but only to trace him back to his Ameri- 
can ancestor of the last century, who may prove, when tracked to 
his lair, to have been only a farm-hand, or a journeyman printer, or 
a brigadier-general, or a college-professor, or an absconding bank- 
treasurer, or even the editor of a political newspaper. But as the 
compiler must depend largely upon data cmastee by the citizen 
himself, he is in less danger of stirring up a hornet’s nest than he 
would be if he were to depend upon his own unaided researches. 





THOUGH .he doesn’t promise to descend the branches of the 
American family-tree till he reaches its roots in the mother-country, 
it might pay him to do so. I know of a local historian who did this 
with great success. He made family histories ‘a feature’ of his 
book, and his method of tracing pedigrees, while so simple as to 
cost him a minimum of pains, yet gave the buyers of the book the 

test satisfaction. His formula was this: The family name 
ing Coates, he would say: ‘Amongst the Norman Barons who 
attended William the Conqueror when he crossed the Channel in 
1066 was Pierre de la Céte. In the year 1478 we find a family 
named Cotes living in Hertfordshire. Peter Coats, the ancestor of 
our fellow-townsman, Mr. John Coates, the well-known sausage- 
maker, came to America in 1748, and settled at Farnham, Mass., 
whence his great-grandson removed to this city thirty-nine years 
.. He didn’t say that John was a lineal descendant of Baron 
Pierre, but trusted to the reader’s intelligence to see the connec- 
tion; and the sausage-maker put two and two together and made 
four every time. It is a simple and harmless plan, and I commend 
it to the Albany publisher. 





London Letter. 


Tie winter season—its new books and new pictures, its 
concerts, fogs, first nights and scandals—has overtaken us 
The art critics are having an especially hard 
time ‘of it. Thursday was the press-day of the Institute of 
Painters in Oils; yesterday, that of the Society of British 


- Artists, which is holding the first of its exhibitions—a small 


one and a choice, in apartments decorated by the master- 
hand—under the rule of its new President, Mr. James Mc- 
Neill Whistler; and of minor galleries there have been too 
many to count. In the way of music the newest adventure 
is Mr. Henschell’s, who has started a series of orchestral 
concerts, which will last through the whole winter and far 
on into the spring. The experiment is a bold one. Fashion 
counts for much in the success of such innovations; and 
Mr. Henschell is not the fashion. All the same, he has a 
good deal in his favor; and if he refrains from excess in 
the matter of ‘advanced music,’ he should have the public 
with him very soon. I hope and trust that he may do both. 
There is much need of a permanent orchestra in London, 


_ and there is much need of a conductor generous and en- 


lightened enough not to insist on surfeiting his audience 
with’ excerpts from Wagner. All the summer through we 
have Dr. Richter and his men; but where Dr. Richter is, 
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there also is the ghost of the inventor and discoverer of the 
New Art, and where they are there is little room for any 
other musician, not even excepting Beethoven. It must be 
owned that they are not stupid in their generation. The 
Wagnerites are not the world; but they are noisy and well- 
placed, and they do their best to pretend they are, and that 
with some appearance of success. . Their arrogance is ex- 
traordinary. I read the other day, in one of the best—per- 
haps the best—of London weeklies, a compte rendu of an 
autumn Richter; and I was half-amused and half-amazed to. 
find the writer protesting (in the name of the Prophet, and 
with an energy that was almost religious) against the crimi- 
nal error of. placing Weber’s immortal ‘ Invitation’ (with 
Berlioz’s orchestration !) immediately after an extract from. 
the Master’s ‘ Parsifal.’. It was ‘hackneyed,’ said the writer, 
and its rendering was ‘ pretentious.’ He omitted to mention 
that it was the success of the concert; to have done so 
would have been to show his hand too openly. The adjec- 
tives he applied to the ‘ Parsifal’ music I forget; but I re- 
member that from the point of view of the pure Wagnerite, 
they were perfectly satisfactory. Probably the good outside- 
public believed in them, and saw not that if the ‘ Invita- 
tion’ had not been more splendidly acclaimed than the 
number preceding it, the critic would have held his hand 
and said nothing. That was the Master’s own policy. He 
was partial to nobody who wrote music; but he reserved the 
full energy of his hate for those who wrote it more success- 
fully than himself. His disciples have profited by. his ex- 
ample, as we know. But the ¢ruc is getting a little stale, 
and its repetition palls. One would think that with so much 
original genius in the camp, it should not be difficult to in-- 
vent a new device in advertisment. 

But the ways of the critic are always wonderful. Last 
Saturday, Mr. Manns, the excellent chef ad’ orchestre at the 
Crsytal Palace, presented his audience with an unfamiliar 
masterpiece of Berlioz—his sacred trilogy, ‘L’ Enfance du 
Christ,’ to wit. For some reason or other, the musical critic 
of Zhe Standard has always had a sort of grudge at Berlioz; 
he is a worshipper of Dvorak, a votary of Mackenzie, an 
enthusiast in Sullivanism, a passably good Wagnerite; but 
at Berlioz he rather draws the line. In writing of ‘ L’ In- 
fance du Christ’ he was even colder than his wont. I 
haven’t his lucubrations at hand; but as far as I remember, 
the gist of them was—nothing. He had no remarks to offer 
on the subject. He didn’t even think it worth while to tell 
his readers that the trilogy has a place of its own in Ber- 
lioz’s work by reason of the extraordinary reticence and 
delicacy of its orchestration; that two parts of it are scored 
for wood and string alone, and that as compared with the 
‘Messe des Morts’ or the ‘Damnation de Faust,’ it ig as 
Millet’s pastel (in three colors) of the ‘Berger au Parc,” 
with a sunset by Diaz or a full-hued Delacroix. And 
as there was no mention of the narrow register itself, 
so there was none of the exquisite effect achieved within 
its limits. The music might, for all the writer told his 
readers to the contrary, have been the production, not of 
the greatest artist in instrumentation the world has seen, 
but of some dry-brained and dusty-hearted Mus. Bac., who 
has just taken his degree and offered up his first sacrifice 
on the altar of the schools. Of course the critic is not to 
blame for not liking Berlioz; but, as it seems to me, he is 
very much to blame indeed for ignoring Berlioz’s place in 
art, and writing only platitude and vagueness of’ his work. 
If the general public cared three straws for art, there would 
be a revolt against all such half-hearted and uninstructive 
commentators. But the general public is profoundly indif- 
ferent. The blind are still leaders of the blind; and the 
ditch is inevitable. : 

I said just now that the art-critics have been having a 
lively time. The hero of the liveliest time of all, however, 
is unquestionably Mr, Harry Quilter. That gentleman is. 
the art-critic of Zhe Spectator. His opinion of himself is. 
considerable; but it appears to partake of the nature of an 
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idiosyncracy. It has occurred to him that the world would 
be all the better if he wrote and published a book; and the 
result of this unhappy inspiration is a certain ‘ Sententiae 
Artis.’ In this work the idiosyncracy has full play. Mr. 
Quilter delivers himself, in the oracular manner, on a great 
variety of subjects connected with English art; he is pro- 
digiously in earnest; he is admirably self-conscious; he is 
heroic even in his blunders, and talks of ‘Old Chrome’ and 
‘Bastian Lepage’ as one incapable of error; and his ap- 
pearance as Sir Oracle has been received with one great 
yell of derision. I fear that (like Mr. Gosse) he has many 
friends. His book, in itself absurd enough, is doubly so 
by reason of its immense pretentiousness. But it is not al- 
together foolish. Here and there—it may be by accident— 
the writer says a good thing well, and strikes out a right 
thought. Still, as a sign of the time, it is not encouraging. 
How (one asks oneself in dejection) is the public to get amy- 
where in art under such leadership as this? One reads, 
and one feels a kind of sympathy with the eminent Dr. 
Hueffer, whose spirit sank within him (in Zhe Zimes) when 
he reflected that even after the publication of ‘ Tristan ’ and 
the four parts of the Tetralogy, there were still found peo- 
ple so debased and vile they could hail with joy the reap- 
pearing star of Offenbach, and exult over the resurrection 
of words like ‘ La Grande Duchesse’ and ‘La Belle Héléne,’ 
both the outcome of an ‘ epoch of moral decay,’ and neither 
worthy of consideration from the philosophic mind. 

Mr. Dowden’s new ‘Life of Shelley’ is just out. It isa 
rejoinder (in two volumes) to the libellous and savage car- 
icature of Mr. Cordy Jaeffreson ; and so far as I have seen, 
it fulfills its purpose not ill. Mr. Dowden, who wrote the 
book at the express instance of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, 
has had access tothe archives at Boscombe, which are 
stored with documents none else has seen. If*therefore, his 
work is not the final life of Shelley, the fault is certainly not 
that of Shelley’s heirs. Of course it will be largely read, 
and its conclusions vigorously acclaimed. The sect of the 
Shelleyites is not small; and its capacity of making a noise 
is considerable. The publication of the new biography will 
be an excellent pretext for reasserting all the old arguments 
in favor of Shelley’s supremacy as a poet, and his perfection 
as a human being. I hardly believe, though, that the other 
side (there. #s one) will have much to say in reply. That 
the Shelleyites should go on repeating their contentions is 
natural enough ; they are conscious that nobody minds them, 
and the more piles of adjectives they make about their idol, 
the happier they are; it seems to them that assertion is evi- 
dence, and the oftener they say a thing the nearer it gets to 
being true. Their opposites are less anxious and more con- 
fident ; they think the position not worth debating; so that 
the quarrel is like to be all on one side. A book with a 
very different subject is Mr. Edwin Hodder’s ‘Seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury.’ It is in three stout volumes, but it is be- 
ing well and widely read, and is certain to achieve an endur- 
ing, if somewhat one-sided, popularity. The novel of the 
fortnight, Miss Rhoda Broughton’s * Dr. Cupid,’ is, on the 
other hand, a disappointment. The gusto and spirit of the 
earlier books have disappeared ; one can neither laugh nor 
be offended as one used; it is the Valley of Jehoshaphat in 
three volumes. Of Lord Carnarvon’s attempt to do the 
“Odyssey ’ into blank verse, there is little to say but that it 
is eminently respectable and a trifle tedious. There is no 
reason why it should not have been made, and none why it 
should not have remained unpublished. An enactment to 
make the translation of great poems into verse a penal offence 
would not be the least popular in the statute-bock. Among 
critics at least. People with nothing to do might be more 
difficult. 

The great case of Collins versus Gosse is- happily ended. 
The schoolboy gallantry of Mr. Swinburne has not had the 
consequences I hoped and anticipated. Mr. Collins replied 
to him, as you will remember; and last week he took up his 
pen and replied to the reply of Mr. Collins. Then, with 
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great presence of mind, the editor of Zhe Atheneum inter- 

fered. He published Mr. Swinburne’s letter; and having. 
given that gentleman the advantage of the last word, he in- 
- timated that he could publish no more correspondence on 
‘the subject. And so the controversy passes into the past. 
« Mr. Collins retires into private life; and Mr. Gosse is left 
_ with his corrections, and his fame, to console himself as best. 

he may. 

LonpDON, NOVEMBER 27th, 1886, H. B. 





Boston Letter. 


THe revival of the question as to the authorship of 
‘ Hugh Conway’s’ novels, and the production of evidence by 
his executors that the last story of all, ‘ Living or Dead,’ was. 
completed eighteen months before his death, recalls to me 
another case in which the same question could not be so 
satisfactorily answered. Some time ago I received a letter 
from a firm of lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who occupy 
the house next door to that which Dickens describes as the 
residence of Mr. Tulkinghorn. (‘It is let off in sets of 
chambers now; and in those fragments of its greatness law- 
yers lie, like maggots in nuts.’) They said that they had 
been referred to me by a London publisher, and that their 
object in writing was to inquire if they could not obtain 
through me some redress for a client who was the victim of 
a great injustice. This client, a lady, was the author of a 
large number of very popular stories, to which she was con- 
stantly adding through the columns of some such paper as 
The Family Herald, and as fast as they appeared there they 
were stolen by a similar story-paper in New York. The 
injustice did not end here, for while they were issued 

- anonymously in London, the pirates in New York attributed 
them to ‘ Bertha M. Clay,’ a fictitious name which they had 
invented and used without the sanction or the knowledge of 
the victimized author. 

Now could I, they inquired, suggest any means by which 
the lady, who was an invalid with a large family dependent 
upon her, could induce the pirates to surrender some of 
their spoils? She did not want ‘back pay,’ but hoped that 
some arrangement could be made by which she might 
profit by future works. In proof of the value at which her 
work was held the Jawyers inclosed a column advertisement 
from the 7ridune, setting forth as an extraordinary attrac- 
tion the opening of a new serial by the ‘ Bertha M. Clay’ 
aforesaid. I at once communicated with the guilty pub- 
lishers in New York, and to my surprise a member of the 
firm, ‘the mildest-mannered man,’ etc., immediately came to 
Boston to see me on the subject. He admitted that they 
had invented a name for the author because they had deemed 
it advisable to have the stories attributed to some person, if 
only the shadow of a nom-de-plume ; but they badliaiways 
paid for the stories in a most handsome manners: "Whom 
had they paid? Why, the publisher of the paper an»which 
the stories appeared in London. Iwas amazed at the sums 
mentioned, which were four or five times as great for these 
very sensational stories as they would have been for genu- 
ine literary work; but we all know too well that blood and 
thunder are still more marketable than any other commodi- 
ties that may be purchased in Grub Street. Some further 
correspondence showed that the remittances from New York 
had been quietly pocketed by the London publisher, who 
pleaded as a justification that he paid the author a fixed 
sum per annum, practically a salary, for the exclusive con- 
trol of her work, and he considered that this included the 
American as well as the English market. The arrangement 
was profitable to him, certainly, for the amounts he recgived . 
from America were larger than her salary, and thus he had- 
the use of her stories in his own paper for nothing. 

I succeeded in establishing a direct relationship between 
her and the New York firm, but it had scarcely been effected 
when shedied. The similarity between this case and ‘ Hugh 
Conway’s’ is that; though her death took place nearly three 


















































































years ago, new stories by ‘Bertha M. Clay’ are constantly 
appearing; and as I know she left no compieted work be- 
hind her, I wonder who it is that ‘still carries on the busi- 
ness,’ When the head of a great mercantile house dies, it 
often happens that the firm name is allowed to go unchanged. 
Bass dies, but his ale flows on forever. Why shouldn’t the 
family of a deceased author who has been mediocre and 
successful count his name as one of their assets, to be rented 
or leased to ‘a responsible party—only principals dealt with?’ 
The novel-reading public wouldn’t mind; the literature they 
buy to read themselves to sleep with is chcsen by the brand, 
and long after it has deteriorated from the quality of the 
original sample by which the author made his reputation, 
it is swallowed without complaint. No matter what the 
quality of the new novel is, it sells because a certain name 
is attached to it. Surely the good-will (using the word in 
its.commercial sense) of such a literary sausage-factory 
ought to be worth something, and why shouldn’t the founder 
when he wishes to retire sell out, or take in a partner to 
continue the business under the original name? Brown, 
_ Jones or Robinson having purchased an interest becomes the 

‘ proprietor of the business, but the old sign, Tupper & Co., 
might remain over the door. Any suggestion that promises 
an increase to the meagre rewards of authorship is worth 
consideration at all events. 

-A few days ago I had a visit from the manager of a suc- 
cessful newspaper syndicate, and in answer to a question as 
to his method in seeking contributions from distinguished 
authors, he told me he invariably made his application in 
person. An application by letter would often meet with a 
firm and brief negative, but by calling on the author and 
engaging him in conversation, he found that some subject 
. would usually crop up in which the speaker had so much 
interest, that it needed only a little persuasion to induce him 
to write an article on it. He then told me that he had 
recently called on a certain eminent author, who resides 
near Boston and is noted for his thrift and the closeness 
with which he makes his bargains with publishers. ‘ Well,’ 
I said, anticipating the answer from my knowledge of the 
man, ‘what was the subject uppermost in his mind?’ ‘The 
compensation of authors,’ was the naive reply. An article 

was accordingly engaged on this subject—a fascinating one 
to the literary guild, though I doubt if the public cares very 
much about it. 

Literary news is more scarce in Boston now than liter- 
ary people are. In one afternoon lately I met Dr. Holmes 
sauntering along one of the boarded paths of the Common 
with a keen-eyed interest in all that was passing; James 
Russell Lowell striding against the east wind, without any 
overcoat and with a youthful swing in his gait, though he 
looked as if he had not yet ceased to be troubled by that 
unfortunate interview ; Francis Parkman, who is a tremen- 
dous pedestrian and is met everywhere—a tall, slender fig- 
ure, with a clean-shaven face; Aldrich, rosy, dapper and 
jocund, though less exquisite than the picture Reinhart 
made of him as an illustration to the poem ‘ At Two Score,’ 
in Harper's Monthly nine years ago; and Miss Alcott, with 
her eyes in the sky, her lips moving in self-communion, and 
a pretty child by her side. We do proper homage to our 

‘immortals here. A Bostonian visiting New York recently 
was amazed to find that the poet Stoddard could walk from 
end to end of Broadway without attracting marked observa- 
tion. It is not so with us. When we see one of our great 
men coming we give him a Mikado stare, and turn on our 
heels to follow him up the street; or if we are too well-bred 
for this, we scrutinize him out of the tail of the eyes, and 
whisper to the companion who is with us, ‘S-s-s-sh! There 

the Autocrat!’ or ‘Look there—that’s Mr. Lowell.’ 

wen the rush-lights and farthing dips of literature are 
coddled by spectacled vestals as if they were sacred flames ; 
and if any small poet is weeping tears of mortification be- 
cause society does not seem to appreciate him in New York, 
let him come here (assuming, of course, that he is not alto- 
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gether a humbug), and he will find flattering unction for his 
poor little soul. 

Mr. T. Russell Sullivan, President of the Papyrus Club 
and author of ‘ Roses of Shadow,’ a delicate bit of fiction 
published a year ago, has made a dramatization of Steven- 
son’s wierd story of ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ which 
Richard Mansfield has in rehearsal. He has extended the 
story rather than altered it, but while all the main incidents 
and much of the dialogue of the book remain in the dram- 
atic version, some of the figures barely mentioned in the 
story (like Hyde’s wicked housekeeper and the police in- 
spector) are developed into prominent character parts. A 
heroine also has been provided, but the interest and action 
centre in the double ré/e, which Mansfield himself will play. 
The piece is immensely sombre of course ;-gloomy from the 
word go, like Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘ Bells.’ What a part, by 
the way, it would to be for Henry Irving! 

Another of our younger writers, Mr. J. T. Wheelwright, 
has recently completed a novel which the Scribners will 
publish. He collaborated with Robert Grant, Stimson and 
O’Reilly in ‘The King’s Men,’ but this is his first inde- 
pendent effort in sustained fiction. ‘The scene is laid on an 
ocean steamer, at a French-watering place and in Washing- 
ton, and the story (so the author whispers to me) begins 
flippantly and ends seriously, like many another thing in 
life. It is called ‘To-day,’ though I understand this title 
may be changed for another one. 

I have before me as I write the advance-sheets of ‘ The 
Nation in a Nutshell,’ by George Makepeace Towle, which 
Lee & Shepard will publish next week. It is a rapid out- 
line of American history which can be read at a sitting, and 
though it bristles with facts, it has none of the repellant 
acidity of the usual primer. I imagine that there would be 
an immense sale for such a book in England. 

A new firm has recently entered the publishing business 
in Boston—Messrs. Haskell & Post. Mr. Haskell was for- 
merly in the firm of S. L. Hall & Co., and Mr. Post was the 
business manager of Zhe Congregationalist. The first work 
they will issue is ‘The Great Cathedrals of the World,’ by 
Fred. H. Allen, who was formerly the art director of Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat, and who has recently returned from 
Europe, whither he had been sent for material. 

Boston, Dec. 13th, 1886. WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 





“The Briareus of the Press.” 


(Taverner, in the Boston Pos?.] 

I AM GLAD that THE CRITIC has secured Mr. William H. Ride- 
ing as its Boston correspondent. His first letter gives a pleasant 
foretaste of what may be expected from his graceful and practised 
pen. He is one of those writers who has steadily grown, not 
merely in popular appreciation, but in the estimation of careful ob- 
servers of our literature. His work has broadened in its scope, 
and his style shows an increasing mellowness and refinement which 
indicate the fruition of what is best in his intellectual composition. 
It is now twelve years since he abandoned journalism for literature, 
Between 1872 
and 1881 Mr. Rideing was one of the most frequent contributors 
to the leading magazines, including Harper's, The Century, Apple- 
ton's Journal, and St. Nicholas. Harper's Magazine has pub- 
lished nearly fifty articles from his pen, and it frequently i aa 
that each of the principal American magazines had an article from 
him in the same month. R. H. Stoddard once called him the Bri- 
areus of the press. -He is the author of eight books, to which he 
will soon add two others, ‘A Short History of English Literature,’ 
and ‘The Boyhood of Living Authors.’ He is a member of the 
leading literary clubs here in Boston, and is on pleasant terms of 
acquaintanceship with the best writers at home and abroad. I was 
glad to see that in his first letter he vindicates the literary position 
of Boston in comparison with that of New York, and the illustra- 
tions he gives certainly bear out his judgment. 

THE CRITIC’S entertaining letter reminds me that one feature 
of the leading New York dailies—the Boston letter treating of a 
variety of topics in an easy and interesting manner—has long been 
conspicuous by its absence. I recall as models of their kind the 
charming letters which the late Edmund Quincy used to write to 

















one of them under the signature of Byles. Their timely comments 
on men and things and the pungent flavor of their style are still 
fresh in my memory. The late George B. Woods, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton and Mr. George P. Lathrop I recall as agreeable 
Boston correspondents of the New York papers, and it seems to 
me that it would be a good idea to revive the old style of letter 
writing in daily journalism as a pleasing change from the burden 
of news. I think the intelligent observations of a man of the world 
on the life and manners of a great city would be especially interest- 
ing if given in the form of pleasant, familiar letters. Such a writer, 
it seems to me, could give more of the real significance of events 
and of the underlying tendencies of the times in a bright letter than 
the purveyor of news alone could furnish in myriads of despatches. 
I make this suggestion to the ‘ outside’ papers without charge. 





The Chestnut-Bell in England. 


[The Saturday Review.] 

SOME one in America is said to have made a little fortune by a 
new invention. The invention is peculiarly suited to American so- 
ciety, but it might perhaps be modified for European purposes. In 
the United States, as is well known, it is the custom of the country 
to swap stories. People pass their time in nothing else but to hear 
or tell some new anecdote. When a judge, or a poet, or a pro- 
fessor, or even a commercial traveller, returns to our isles from the 
States, he is a perfect mine of narratives, which are often profane, 
but also frequently amusing. It is not known whence these stories 
come; but, human invention being limited, many are old fadliaux 
in new clothes, and more are cut out of the ‘exchanges’ of the 
innumerable country newspapers. Thus, owing to the limits of 
human fancy and the tenacity of human memory, it has happened 
that of story-swapping, as of all earthly pleasure, cometh satiety at 
last. Ina society persistently anecdotical, many old, old anecdotes 
are always pepping up. Nothing is more painful to a delicate mind 
than the position of listening to an old story. It is always the most 
respectable and richest man in a company that sins thus, and, in 
place of the oldest aunt telling the saddest tale, we meet the most 
opulent merchant-prince bartering the most antiquated Jo Miller. 
What was to be done? Society was confronted with a grave peril. 
If you laughed, the merchant-prince poured yet more and more 
ancient stories out of his doddering and dilapidated memory, and 
thought himself a great social success. If you did not laugh, if the 
boldest held his breath for a while, then a gloom fell upon the mer- 
chant-prince, or the godfather with property, and things were chilled 
for the rest of the evening. 

To meet and destroy these dangers, some one invented a trinket 
in the shape of a small and. silvery-toned bell. This could be car- 
ried in the pocket, or worn on the watch-chain. It is provided with 
a mechanical arrangement, and it chimes as soon as its owner rec- 
ognizes the story’of the moment as an old story. The teller, if he 
perseveres, is the centre of a whole system of musical chimes, which 
generally, like Dick Turpin, ‘ purwail on him to stop.’ The effect 
on society is declared to be gay and animating, and ancient stories 
are being rapidly forgotten. As wedo not swap stories very much 
in England, the bell might be used to indicate eage incredulity, or 
an aversion to politics, or to shop, or to any other gloomy ingredi- 
ent in conversation. In Parliament bells of sweet melody might 
chime in place of howls worthy of bargees, and honourable mem- 
bers now accustomed to being interrupted by Billingsgate might 
accept a milder tintinnabular rebuke in better temper. At last the 
silver bells might serve instead of a c/6ture, and even the most 
‘wordy orators would collapse when the air was echoing with melo- 
dious peals from every quarter. 





The Illustrated Weeklies. 


SOBRIETY of color is what most distinguishes the plates issued 
as a Christmas and New Year’s supplement to the Paris Figaro. 
Delicate greys, blues and russet tones on Manon Lescaut’s skirts 
and the Chevalier de Grieux’s figure are managed so as to give 
more of life and light than could be got with positive colors. De- 
taille’s ‘En Batterie’ is treated with equal effectiveness and sim- 
plicity. Figaro himself, in blue, silver-embroidered breeches and 
jacket, pink sash and sombrero, poses, smiling on the front page. 
Other colored plates are ‘ Aprés le Réveillon,’ ‘ Autrefois, Hier et 
Aujourdhui,’ ‘ Convoitise’ (a little boy before a fruit-stand), ‘ Ca- 
deaux de Noél,’ and a comic ‘ Vision Antique,’ by Caron d'Ache. 
($1.25. International News Co.) 

Jolly Robin on his holly-bough sings to us from the cover of the 
holiday number of 7he //lustrated London News. A pretty curly- 
headed girl with an apron full of holly and mistletoe greets us on 
the first page. Excellent full-page engravings show us ‘ Graziella,’ 
‘Christmas at Cairo,’ ‘A Midnight Alarm, ‘The Highwayman's 
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Collapse,’ and other subjects more or less appropriate to the sea- 
son. The literary contents are varied and interesting, and include 
a story by Bret Harte, ‘A Millionaire of Rough and Ready.’ 

The Christmas Graphic reaches us with a design of polar bears 
and an aurora-borealis on its front page, and a supplement in colors 
showing a little boy on a hobby-horse, two-thirds the size of life. 
Pink hunting suits, pink faces, red cloaks and blue riding-habits- 
illumine the rest of the number, which is devoted, as usual, to holi- 
day pleasures and amusements. A tale by William Black fills 
nearly all the space not given to the pictures. 

‘Yule Tide’ (Cassell’s Christmas Annual) is perhaps the hand- 
somest of the English Christmas publications. It presents us with 
two beautifully printed pictures in colors, ‘Christmas Morning,” 
representing a pretty girl in church, and ‘ The Waits.’ Two other 
pictures, in black and white, ‘The Poacher’s Daughter’ and ‘ Fam- 
ily Secrets,’ are, like these, printed on heavy plate-paper, and 
are so well engraved as to deserve it. In the text we find a 
story by David Christie Murray, and a number of puzzles and 
enigmas. The large supplemental plate shows three little girls 
under a broken umbrella, each with a kitten on her lap. 

‘ Holly Leaves,’ the Christmas number of 7he /i/ustrated Sport- 
ing and Dramatic News, has very appropriately an excellent col- 
ored picture of a particularly ugly pup, in no mood to play with the 
little girl in blue who is teasing him with a sprig of mistletoe. It 
has also good engravings of an old fiddler (‘ Off to the Wedding’) 
of ‘ The Field and the Road’ (huntsmen and _postilions carousing), 
of lovers listening to the New Year’s chimes, and other timely Pe 
jects. ‘My Great Grandfather’s Ghost Story,’ by E. Morant Cox, 
is illustrated with cuts printed in several bright colors. (50 cents 
each. International News Co.) 

Harper's Weekly, with its supplement, contains a double- 
illustration by Gilbert Gaul of an army Christmas story by 1 
Rev. Dr. Paxton, besides eight full-page drawings, and a number 
of scarcely smaller cuts, some of them appropriate to the: season 
and others —s the text, by R. Caton Woodville, Frederic 
Dielman, Harry Sandham, and other clever draughtsmen. There 
are no colored plates, unless the design on the tinted cover may be 
so described. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

MR. WHISTLER’S American lecture tour seems to have been post- 
poned. His manager’s agent in this city does not state definitely 
when it will take place. 

—An exhibition of ninety-two American pictures was held at the 
monthly meeting of the Union League Club last week, and on the 
two following afternoons-and evenings. Works by Beckwith, 
Blum, Crane, Turner, Harper, Tryon and Ulrich were included in 
the exhibition. Most of them have been shown at other exhibitions 
in this city. 

—The picture of Columbus at the Spanish Court, by the Hun- 

rian artist Brozik, presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

y Mr. Jessup, cost that gentleman $20,000. 

—About $10,200 was the sum paid at a recent Paris sale for a 
number of studies, oil-paintings and sketches by the late Carl Dau- 
bigny. Among the principal works were ‘A Flooded Meadow in 
the Valley of the Ange,’ ‘A Road in the Fontainebleau Forest,” 
‘The Arrival of Fishers at Berck,’ ‘The Old Oak at Antwerp,’ 
‘Women Winnowing at Kerety,’ ‘A Rising Moon’ and ‘A Setting 
Sun at Rocheville.’ z 

—Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s drawings, illustrating ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ are on exhibition at the rooms of the Grolier Club. A 
private view was given on Wednesday. 


—An exhibition. of work including pictures by F. S. Church and 
P. P. Ryder was held at the Art Students’ League on Saturday 
evening last. : 

—The sales for the first fortnight at the American Art Galleties 
amounted to $15,000. 


—James Tissot, the French painter, so well known in London, 
has gone to Palestine. It is rumored that he intends to pass the 
rest of his life there. 


—The autumn exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Club is ya at 
the Sherk Galleries in Fulton street. Mr. F. J. Boston's Chinese 
laundry interior, already seen in this city, and a carefully painted 
figure called ‘ The Designer,’ by E. A. Rorke, are among the most 
noticeable works. , 

—From Messrs. Fleming, Brewster & Alley we have received 
some admirable specimens of their artistic printing, both of type 
and cuts, in color and black ink. 












Notes 


TENNyYSON’S new book, ‘ Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After,’ was 
plished in London on Tuesday morning. The dramatic mono- 
e from which it takes its title is an impeachment of the so-called 
nodern spirit of progress. Speaking of old Locksley Hall the 
ureate Says : 
Forward !. rang the voices then, and of the many men as one; 
~ Let us hush this cry of forward till ten thousand years have gone. 
Closing a denunciation of impure literature he ironically exclaims: 
~~ Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of men. 
» ~~ Have we risen from out the beast ; then back into the beast again. 
In conclusion, he recognizes the fact that much of the apparent 
’ “decadence may be due to changes within himself, and adds pathet- 
cally : 
Nay, your pardon, Cry your Forward. Yours are hope and youth, 
but. I— 

























































































Eighty winters leave the dog too lame to follow with the cry, 

Lame and old and past his time, and passing now into the night, 

“Yet I would the rising race were half as eager for the light. 

_.. These extracts are from the cablegram to The Evening Post ; 
those in the morning papers, though more numerous, had evidently 

suffered in transition across the sea. Tennyson is seventy-seven 

years old, and ‘ Locksley Hall’ appeared in 1842, 


—At the annual meeting of the New York Society of the Arche- 
-@logical Institute held on Monday, last year’s officers were re-elect- 
ed, and a vote of thanks to the lady patronesses of the Greek play 

Was passed. 


— Paul Patoff,’ the tale of modern Constantinople which Marion 
‘Crawford has written for The Atlantic, will appear simultaneously, 
in French, in La Nouvelle Revue. 


—A late announcement of Scribner & Welford’s is Julia Pardoe’s 
“Louis Fourteenth, and.the Court of France in the Seventeenth 
Century.’ Its object is to describe the domestic life of the king, 
and to ‘pass in review the wits, the beauties and the poets of his 
court.’ It is illustrated with eighteen steel-portraits and many 
wood-cuts, and fills three handsome volumes. 


—Book-Prices Current is a proposed new monthly of Elliot 
Stork’s, which will contain a record of auction sales of rare books 
in London and the provinces. 


—The entertainment provided for the members of the Canadian 

_ - «Club and their friends on Thursday evening of this week was a lec- 

- «ture on ‘ The Literature of Canada,: by George Stewart, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Quebec Historical Society. 


—Before the end of the next London season, the 77zbune under- 
-stands, Mr. Van der Stucken will give at least two concerts in that 
-city in which only compositions by American musicians will be 
performed ; an American pianoforte will be played by an Ameri- 
*  .can; and the vocalist, as well as the conductor (Mr. Van der 
. . Stucken), will be an American. 

—A diligent reader of current fiction, as well as of THE CRITIC, 
writes :-—‘ Mrs. Oliphant’s last book, “ The Son of his Father,” has 
“taken some of us by surprise, and is another illustration of her 
wonderful versatility and resources. A new plot, a new plan, new 
characters, new developments; and with odd turns of expression, 
~ that you want to mark, on almost every page. Some of Mrs. Oli- 
Bice Peng work of late has been rather unequal, as if her historical 

Fe had clogged her fancy, but there is no falling off here; and 
you are introduced to an entirely new circle of friends, and to new 
“examples of those who are not friends.’ 


—Among the English contributors to the Christmas /udepen- 

- dent are Messrs. Dobson, Lang, Gosse and Payn, and among the 
- Americans Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, Maurice Thompson, and a number of divines. 


\ .. —Rolfe’s Students’ Edition of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ 

-_-will appear next month. 

—Humphrey & Co., of Rochester, have been succeeded by George 

* P. Humphrey, whose name appears alone on a ‘ Short List of Rare 
-and Valuable Books’ issued by that house for the coming year. 


- —The Industrial Educational Association formally opened its 
new building, at No. 9 University Place, on Tuesday evening. 
' Speeches were made by Gen. Alexander S. Webb, President of the 
--. Association, Henry M. Leipzinger, of the Hebrew Technical 
_ School; Wm. Barringer, Superintendent of the Newark Public 
« Schools ; and Randall Spaulding, Principal of the Montclair High 

School. Among those present were William E. Dodge, Morris K. 
Jesup. Education Commissioner William Wood, President Thomas 
‘Hunter of the Normal College ; Stephen A. Walker, Mrs. Theodore 
Arving, Mrs. William T. Blodgett, J. Seaver Page, Education Com- 
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missioner Cole, R. W. Gilder, of The Century, and Alexander J. 
Agnew. The visitors inspected the building. 

—Mr. Richard Bliss, of the Redwood Library, Newport, sends us 
a ‘ Reference List to Works on the ——, Poets and Dramatists’ 
which he has been at pains to prepare for the Unity Club of New- 


port. It is a valuable paper,.and might profitably have a wider 
circulation than was intended for it. 





Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 


No. 1219.—Will you kindly give me the names of a few books that 
treat of yachting, fishing, etc., on Chesapeake Bay? 


BALTIMORE, MD. gS. 





ANSWERS. 

No. 1190.—The author of the ‘ Hiawatha’ parody, * Milk-and-watha,’ 
enquired about some weeks ago, was, I think, Mortimer Thompson, the 
once well-known humorist, ‘ Doesticks’—or, as he was pleased to sign 
himself, ‘Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P.B.’ As I remember the book, 
it was quite milk-and-waterish. But even Doesticks had his imitators, 
one of whom rejoiced in the pen-name of Fatgander Broomsticks. 

New York. W. H.C. 





No. 1203.—2. I regret to learn from a query in your journal that I 
am supposed to be dead. Please inform W. M. G., of Washington, 
D. C., that I am still largely engaged in the manufacture of general lit- 
erature ; that I supposed I had been somewhat prominent in the guild 
since 1870; and that if he will address me, I shall be happy to tell him 
where he may continue his literary acquaintance with me. 


Lockport, N. Y. JAMES FRANKLIN FI1s. 





No. 1206.—3. John Brown lies buried in North Elba, Essex Co., in 
this State, on the border of the property purchased for freed or fugitive 
slaves. This portion of the Adirondack region is now known as John 
Brown Farm. Hither was brought, from the gallows, the body of that 
devoted man, and over it was placed an old headstone which had pre- 
viously recorded the death of John Brown’s grandfather, ‘Captin John 
Brow,’ and which bears in addition the names of John Brown, Oliver 
Brown, Frederick Brown and Watson Brown. When I last made a 
pilgrimage to this Mecca, Master John Brown Lawrence, for a pecuniary 
consideration, removed the wooden box which encases the stone. This 
box prevents the further depredations of the vandals who have already 
chipped many pieces from the edge of the memorial slab. At the side 
of the dead hero a large black rock raises its head, upon whose brow is 
carved the legend, ‘John Brown. 1859.’ The property is owned and 
preserved by a company, at the head of which is Miss Kate Field. 

SANFORD HALL, FLusHine, N. Y. A. W. F. 











